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educated at Eton and Christ
Church, Oxford. Related to the
great Whig families, he entered
parliament for Morpeth in 1836,
and was an under-secretary under
Melbourne. In 1846 he succeeded
to his father's earldom, and a
succession of offices fell to him in
the cabinets of Russell, Aberdeen,
and Palmerston. In 1851 he was
foreign minister, in 1852 president
of the council, in 1S54 chancellor
of the duchy of Lancaster, and in
1855 again president. He resigned
with his colleagues in 1858.

In 1855 Granville became leader
of the Liberals in the house of lords.
During 186&-70 he was colonial
secretary under Gladstone. He
was foreign secretary 1870-74, and
again 1880-85, but his perform-
ance was subjected to severe
criticism. He followed Gladstone
on Home Rule, and in 1886 was
for a short time colonial secretary.
A cultured man of gracious per-
sonality, and alive to the need for
educational improvement, Gran-,
ville was chancellor of the
university of London, 1856-91.
He died March 31, 1891.

4?ranville, WILLIAM SPENCER
LEVESON GOWEE, 4TH EARL
(1880-1953). British sailor and
administrator. He was born on
July 11, 1880. Commissioned in
the Eoyal Navy in 1900, he served
in the suppression of the slave
trade in the Red Sea in 1902-03.
In 1929 he became naval A.D.C. to
the king; in 1931 he was promoted
rear-admiral and appointed com-
manding officer coast of Scotland ;
he retired from the Royal Navy in
1935 with the rank of vice-admiral.
He was lieutenant-governor of the
Isle of Man 1937-15, and was gov-
ernor of Northern Ireland 1945-52.
Earl Granville, who succeeded his
brother in this title in 1939, mar-
ried in 1916 Lady Rose Bowes-
Lyon, sister of George ATs consort.
He died in London June 25, 1953.
Granville Barker, HARLE Y
GRANVILLE (1877-1946). British
man of the theatre. Born in
London, Nov.
25, 1877, he
became an
actor under
Ben Greet,
was associated
with the
Stage Society
(founded
1899), and
H-ChranvUle Barker, in!904entered
British actor-manager with j E

Vedrenne on the management of
the Court Theatre and later the
Savoy Theatre, London. This
management marked an epoch in

the English stage; most of Shaw's
and many of Ibsen's plays ap-
peared under its aegis, and in
1912 there was an outstanding
production of Twelfth Night.

Granville Barker's own plays
include The Voysey Inheritance,
1905; Waste, 1907; their dialogue
shows the influence of Shaw.

His first wife was Lillah
McCarthy (q.v.); his second Helen
Huntington-Gates (died 1950),
whom he married in 1918, and
with whom he collaborated in
adaptations of the plays of Mar-
tinez Sierra and the Quintero
brothers. He translated Schnitz-
ler's Anatol and Remains' Dr.
Knock; and wrote (with William
Archer) A National Theatre, 1907.
He directed the British institute in
Paris, 1937-39, and was visiting
professor at Yale, 1940-43. He
died in Paris, Aug. 31, 1946. Con-
sult Life, C. B. Purdom, 1955;
Shaw's Letters to G.B., 1957.

Grape. Fruit of the vine (Vitis
vimfera), a shrub of the family
Vitaceae. The vine, a native of

Grape.   Black Hamburg grapes, a
flue variety lor growing under glass

the Mediterranean region, was ap-
parently introduced into Britain
at the start of the Christian era.
A few of the small-berried grapes
can be grown out of doors on a
sunny wall in the S. and W. dis-
tricts of Great Britain, ,but the
finer varieties can be satisfactorily
cultivated only under glass. Royal
Muscadine, Miller's Burgundy,
Black Cluster, and Brant are some
of the best grapes to plant against
a house or garden wall. The
Strawberry grape, Royal Musca-
dine, and Grizzly Prontignan can be
grown in an unheated greenhouse
that is open to the sun; the berries
are not large but are of delicious
flavour. In a heated greenhouse

the large-berried black grape, e.g.
Black Hamburg, Alicante, Gros
Colmar, and the white-berried
Foster's Seedling will thrive. A
rather higher temperature is re-
quired to grow the Muscat grapes
to perfection. Of these, Muscat of
Alexandria and Cannon Hall
(white) and Mrs. Pince and
Madresfield Court (black) are very
fine.
As grape vines will remain
productive for generations, even
for a century and more when
grown in a large glasshouse (tne
famous vine at Hampton Court,
which is still flourishing, was
planted in 1768), it is of the first
importance to prepare the sites
thoroughly by making a border
2 ft. deep, 3 ft. wide, and 4 ft. long
for each vine; the soil should
consist of pieces of old turf with
the addition of some well-decayed
manure and a scattering of bone-
meal. The border is made out-
side the greenhouse and the stem of
the vine is brought inside through
a hole in the greenhouse wall.
Pruning is an important detail of
cultivation. Every winter the
side shoots must be pruned to
within one or two buds of the
base of the past summer's growth,
and in summer the tips of the
green shoots must be shortened to
prevent an excessive growth of
leaves. See Vine.
Grape Fruit. Common name
for the shaddock or pomelo, the
globular or oblate fruit of the
Citrus decumana, a tree closely
related to the orange and lemon
(qq*v.). The tree is an evergreen
of the family Rulaceae, and is now
unknown in a wild state. It has
downy shoots and oval leaves,
with winged leafstalks, and bears a
white flower. Its fruit, called
grape fruit from their habit of
growing in bunches, are usually
from 4 iris, to 6 ins. in diameter,
and have a yellow rind. The pulp,
which has a slightly acid flavour,
resembles that of a lemon.
The grape fruit is a native of the
Malayan archipelago, but it was
not cultivated until the 17th cen-
tury, when some trees were trans-
planted to the W. Indies. The
fruit was first imported into
Europe in 1707 by a merchant in
Amsterdam. It gained little
popularity in Europe, but in the
W. Indies and the United States
was eaten as a breakfast food.
Early in the 20th century grape
fruit was imported into Great
Britain, at first on a small scale
only. Between 1900 and 1938,
however, imports increased from
1,700 to 87,000 tons. The principal